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ABSTRACT . / . ' . . . 

Described in this document are three stages in the ^ . 
emergence and acceptance *in West Germany of the situation-^oriented 
approach tto education ^or "kindergarten" children (jages^ 3 to 6^ 
years). Xn brief, thisj approach stresses learning in real^Iife' 
situations within the communi'i^y and values the contribution's of 
children, families, and communities. Specifically discussed are^ three 
variants of the approach; the situation approach, the situative 
approach, and the situation-oriented apprp^i^^ Respectively, variant 
approaches emphasize the social sciences; i:'he socialization process; 
and the integration of socialization,* situation, and social sciences. 
Criticisms of these variants are reviewed, and arguments for the ^ 
priority of social education in early childhood are offered. It is 
conclude^ that (1) the -situation-oriented approach and its 
iastructional materiaXs have- legitimized^reschool education as ah . 
academic field and h^e given it an educational- perspective in its^ 
,own right) (2) research t^s validat;ed the approach, :and criticisms 
resulting fcom economic . crises and politicaL conservatism therefore 
carry little weiglft; and (3) materials associated with the approach 
are ready ,for/use in a^n-y developed country, and , assotiated - 
inethodology may be^^used ior curriquluiit development throughout the 
worlds Hn appended chart lists characteristics of each of the 
, variants of the . approach. (HH) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Kindergarten work^in,W^ Germany (i.e., formal education for 3- to 



6-year-old children) h^s changed dramatically** during the last 10, to 15 

^ / V 

year§. These changes can best be seen in the development, implementa- 

tjon, and evaluation of curriiuta that have been^i^ly accepted within the 
frame of kindergarten teaching, in fact, t>Ie whol^ reform movement 'can 

be described primarily as. a shift from function-oriented approaches to 

' 1 

situation-oriented approaches in both kindergarten and preschool work. 
To introduce the following discussion of situation-oriented curricula, it is 

first hefpful to draw' a contrast between these two very different ap- 

^ * \ 5^ 

proaches. ^ " ; 

A Function "Oriented Classroortf , . 

In the beginning* of the 1970s, a typical Protestant kindergarten 
ctassroom in Hannover might involve a single teacher" working with a hopio- 
gen^ous grouping of "5- to Sryear-olda^ Other teachers^^:^play** with a group 
of much younger children and vyith another intermediate group. Between 
these *grpups contact is minimal. The older group of.children is organized 
by the most able of the teachers, whose airri ts to give them serious prep- 
aratipn-for schooling at all cost. ^The kindergarten has to woi;k constantly 
to stem criticism that it is neglecting the^ intellectual capacities of the 
children: The children must &e readied for learning how to read, write, 
and count. This process includes training in. different sJ^ills or functions: 
motor *skil{S/ cognitive skills, verbal skills,' social sKill^, etc. The^trainlng 
■fpljovw operatignaHzed ob)ectiv^, ,is a step-by-step' approach that involves 
afl the children as a group, and proves learning' success/ by testing. 
Especially those children' who are deprived .socially ^nd inteltectually must 
acquire basijc knowledge and skills. - . ' f 
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Today the kindergarten teacher is yvorried- . Although everything has 
been do'ne to promote psychomotor skills, some children are still retarded 
in their progress. They do not know even how to fold »a sheet of paper 
'diiagonally , ^ So the teacher prepares aYi exercise on how to fold a house 
out of paper, hoping that the children will not only obtain training in 
psychomotor skill^/ bUt also concentrate on one specific material, ^^e 
sheets of paper are \sl\d out, and the teacher demonstrates hoW .to fold 
th^m, Xtae children admire the resul-tg. Some are ready to learn how to 
fold a housi. The . teacher repeats the-demonstration step by step. " At 
the beginning, everybody is eager to follow, but very soon some children 



become frustrated and begin tatkinq to each other, l-leinz seems to have 
: no success at alL He destroys his product: "pats!? he cries. Others 
are struggling^^ut Karin is^bving right along: "I've got it!" she cries 
out. ^ Karin receives most of the attention 6f the teacher alid the /group! 
"I'M take this home to show Mom/* she^ explains. And so the lesion goes 
on . . . 

A Situattoi¥-of iented Classroom 

By the begi/nning of the 1980s, the picture in many kindergarten 
classrooms Jctad changed. A typical situation -oriented classroo/rt in^Garbsen 
hegr^Hannover might involve the teacher's' working with a/heterogeneous 

group of 3- to 6-year-old children. Within the kindergarten ^re three 

■ '*'#/' 

^ ; ■ ' ' " ^ ' * ' ' / ' 

heterogeneous subgroups of children^ all , with equal status.^ Every year, 

part- of the group leaves to enter "fhe firs^ grade, ^ an^ new children come 

to thew group.,. This procedure retains/ continuity^. from year to year. 

There is! contact airis^g the groups ^ith interaction varying ac^cording 

' to interests. Each grpuji develops/ its owrt program according to the 

needs and the situations that occui^.- The kindergarten teacher thinks that 



enabling' ^children to deal competently and . autonomously wjthin their life 
situations is the most important learning process ip life and is therefore 
also the most ^effective preparation for school. The training of functions 
and skills is^ limited 'to the situations in which these skills are needed. 
' Situations such as getting to know dhe afiother and one anothcfrfs famiijes/ 
developing group life, exploring surroundj/igs, dealing effectjytely wfth the 
ti^e outside kindergarten, and solvmg>/problems in the neighborhood are 
considered of primary importance. Classroom work is a continuing pr^ess 
of social learning, and criticism that the kindergarten should incorporate 
more direct preparatron for -reading, writing, and counting is answered 
according to the sjtuation*oriented, personality-centered, approach: *'Thase 



are not the skiHs we 3re h'ere 'tD'^^rirr^Let~the~^HF^^ school do its 
job, and we^will do ours," the teacl^er would probably answer, - > 

^ Today the kindergarten teacher observes a sceni among the children. 
The youngsters are role-playing a, situation between a. security guard and 
children playing outside a house. ''Quick, tet^s t^un away,f* some children 
cry out, looking around in fear. The child playing the part of the secu^ 
rity guard comes nearer: 'JDamn it^ children," he says, "get out of the 
way. This is" not a p)aygi;ound." He . shakes his fist in the air, threaten- 
ing, "I'll tell your parerttsl" At first, th6 teacher is mildly amused/ but 
as the children interact fshe becomes more seriously interested. She real- 
izes that this is nofoniy play; the chilfiren arje acting out-^^ real experi- 
ence with a security guard who attacks them yerbalty whenever theyride 
their bicycles or rofter skate near <t_he.hous^. ^ / * " 

Some ^loyns later the kindergarten teachers sit to^gether as a team,' 
They discuss a new theme, -the situation ''Playing in tjine Neighborhood." 



L^ots of information is exchanged: how the parents deal with this situa- 
tjon,^ e^jperiences of visits with children of the group in ditferent families, 
the living conditions within the families, how parents deal with dangers on 
the strj^et, etc. Different^ projects follow in the next weeks^ including 
mutual visits 1n the families; ^pecial excursion^ to the neighborhood (to 
different "Rouses, apartments, modern high-rise bu^|dmg^)^Farms); playing 
kindergarten gameS' at hom^ (my^ fantasy playgpound or playhouse). 
Slowly, problems within this situation are dealt with, and the attitudes of 
chil(j|fen, patients, and teachers change. The rnelghborhdod is influenced 
to mor|. fully accept playing children; the situation ^'Playing in the Neigh- 
borhodjd" is, as these 'kindergartenyteachers .would call it> "democratized" 



~C\'^'t pr^\S/es way to tne need^ and interests of the children and their . 

■y - ■ - - - - ^ . , . ; >' ^ t 

parents), . , , • ^ ' * 

Obviously, these classrooms,/ described* here very briefly (see Kolbe-^S' 

„ * ^ 

AVurr, ^1981a JChapt, 2 and 3), are different. The ne>rt section deals specif- 

fcally with t^^ following questions; What are tHe^ major aspects in the 

process of the reform movement? Which differert^ phases can be described 

and Analyzed? and. How can the present state of preschool education in 

West Germany best be understood? T^^ third sec^^n in this discussion 

then gives an in-depth study of the situation^oriented^ approach — its gen* 

eral characteristics afid its different scfjools—outlining criticisms from both 

within and outside the .educational community. To answer these criticisms,.^ 

ar'guments from basic research are addressed in d separate section. A 

concluding statement then refutes -the essence of the criticisms, gives new 

perspectives, and^ stresses theVeievance of the. situation-oriented approach 

for' kimlgrgarten wo^^k not only in West dermdny but also in similar ii)-^' 

dustrialized countries in the east and west and especially in Third WoMd 



countHes, where the methodology off this approach for developing the early 
childhood curriculum has already met with some success. 

■ ' " 

INSTITUTION/^LIZED PRESCHQOL EDUCATION IN V/feST GERMANY: 
^ : THE REF0RM MOVEMENT 
Overview i ' ^ 

At the end ^of the' 1960s and th'e beginning of the 1970s a euphoric 
reform discussion was' started in . West Germany, The' primary question 
addressed was, What constitutes the ideal preschool education? ^Educational 
politics had discovered preschool^ education-. Several factors had come to- 
gether: different interests and expectations, sociopolitical motifs, research 
findings, and economic considerations (see "Hemmer & Obereisenbuchner, 

w — 



1979/ chdp. 1). "It was felt that each child shoutd have equal opportu- 

n(ties in education, all capacities of the people should be dts^covered and 

.^eveloped to the highest possible level, and, perhap^ most importantly 

the edu^cationa)^ level of our industrialized society should be uplifted in 

* ^ 

order to facilitate technological development irr the future. Within this 
disXssloh, (kindergarten teachers^ came undfer heavy attack. They' were 
accused of neglecting the preschool child*s cultural development and 
Capacity to learn. Intellectually demanding programs, were cajled for 
(see LCrckert,. 1974, pp, 1^9-273), Those parents who didn't accept the 
authoritarian practrces of traditional pedagogy founded a counte^^instrtu- 
tion, the _ Kindehaden, which spread rapidly within the Federal Repubf^ 



*^reiteneicher,. 1971 ). The German Education Council, while accepting 
kindergarten as the, beginning l$vel of thp educational system, considered 



it necessary to limit kindergarten education to 3- to 4-year*;o!ds and to 
send 5-ye^r-olds to elementary school (Deutscher BMdungsrat, Bildjjngs- 
kommission, 1970). Many - institutions and political parties, as well 'as 



public opinion, supported this proposal. In fact, this proposal marked the 
beginning of an unprecedented reform movement within the history of early* 
childhood education. The {Proposal did 'not. limit itself to thet development 
of preschool education as a ^special academic field, but also included plan- 
ning, Implementing^, and evaluatmg many model projects aimed at i^^Uifyr 
ing' optimal learning situations for 5-year-olds! ^Ir^ addition, this proposal 
fostered the development of 'curricufum materials, ^ome of which are in us,e 
throughoijt Germany today. !n all three of tlWse ar^^s, the reform. move-, 
mdnt provided not only the impetus for^ctiange but also some specific 
proposals for that change, . ' 

The Acacjemic field . Preschool education in the beginning of the 1970s 
wad^ closely tied to elementary educatioil. Facilitating later schoolwork and 
helping children get ja .good^ start in school were of primary concern, and 
this understanding - was reflected in the model p^^ojects and the^ kinds of 
curriculum materials developed (Belser & Bauerjee-Schn^ider, 1972), 

, TowaVd the beginning, of. this 15*year reform, another interpretation 
of preschool education, as ^>*tnstitutioQ^lized education J before , school" 
specifically for 3- to 6- year-olds, gained increasing recognition . The 
emphasis here was on social education and . on the development of social 
skills. Because kindergarten education stopped imitating elementary edu- 
cation and- began to find ite own identity, presqhool education during this 
period became more and more synonymous^ wlth^^ndergarten education, 
This identity provided emphasis on the socialization prpoess, a character- 
istic that^ clearly distinguishes kindergarten from) elementary education 
(KOchenhoff & Oertel, .1976). ^ 

Rreschoof education todafi^as ah even larger meaning,' , it addresses 
the child's total learning experience from tly beginning of life to the 



beginning of first, ^rade. In additbn, it, includes the effects*of variotrs 
institutions on young children, interactions Jnside and outside, the family, 
ami other academic disciplines that have' a bearing on .preschool education, 
* and Jt is as distinct from elementary education as the fields of social work 
/and social education. Pr^schooL education is a discipline jn its. own right, ^ 
concentrapng on what is good for childr*en before school age. As such, it 
concerns 'all educational sciences arid deals with t4ie funcfamentaT questions 
of hcW people learn and begin to develop theic own identities "fl^ssolapow, 
1977), ^ ^ ^ . ^ . ' 

The model projects . Although one of the original gpals of the reform 
movement was to draw a rrew boundary between kinderjgprten and efemen- 
-tary school, -the model projects produced~Tesarts~^^tTe^cr poJiticians from 
atl sides to keep the (livision as it wa^,«^ The first strike tn this direction 
Was the evaluation of 47 projects by a team of administrators and experts 
(Bund^Lahder^Kommission fCir BildungspJ,aipung, 1976) , These projects 
explored different settings/ specific age groupings for 5-year-old5 in 
kindergartens, ^ preclasses. that, included classes of 5-year-olds in 'the 
elementary , school (the equivalent ^tSt the ^American . kindergarten), , and. 
special programs integrating 5- and 6-year-olds in the elementary school. 
The study avoided a cl^ar decision against the original, goal, vindicating 
that all *model projects have po^itiye effects and' that political authorities 



hould therefore ascertaip participation of all children in preschool iqstitu- 



ions. While, such . a result might have indicated that ther;e was no need 
to change the boundary between kindergarten ,i^hd elementary school, a 
strictly-- comparative^^udy of preclass,es for 5-year-olds at school and 
kindergartens with heterogeneous groupings, whose results were pub- 
lished later^ established, the superiority of the kindergar^eij program 



10 r . 



over .preclasses ■ (Mirtister fur Arl^^it, GesunpirteTSsynd Soziales des Landes 
NorcTrhein-WeslfaleQ, 1977;/ Stratz & Schmidt, 1982)^ Reversing their 
earlier position, the Lander (state) governments ini West ^Jejnnany (^ith 
the exception, of the' city-states) concurred in^the late 1970s in the deci*- 
sion to keeijf s^ear^-olds in the 'kindergartens, which would then Tnope ar 



more restructured in, family groupings. The^reasdns for this altered 
decision were^th^ long term intellectual and genepal effects on children of 
kindergarten ^ork and, more specifically, advantages, of social learning ex- 
hibited by kindergarten childrerTas compared with children in prectasses. 
The curriculum materials . During' the reform movemeqtV the kinder- 



garten evolved from an endangered species into a widety accepted irnstitu- 
tipn for ^ to 6-year-olds,^ It legitimized itseff as an ■ institution clearly^ 
distinct from elementary school. These changes did not occur ^siipply 
because of the great number ^f kindergartens established (today almost all 
children of this age group can attend a kindergarten). A wider under- 



standing of the meaning of preschool education and the positive results^of 

/ . - - ■ * ^ 

the model project^ were also helpful, in bringing about this new situation. 

* * - ^^^^^^^^^^ y 4 

Kn -addition, the success of such programs' was the result of fundafnentaliy 
new .insights into educatjonal concepts. ■ \ht fact, the newly developed 
materials and educational approaches--the shifting from function -oriented 
approaches to situation -oriented approaches ^rid their conWquences--wero 
the primary r^^sons- In this respect, the' reform can be suhidivided ijito 
three phases, , ' » ^ ' 

Three Phases of Curriculuhn^Work 

Phase 1--Curriculum development: \ Prevalence of tfag function -oriented 

' ^- / . ' - \, . ; ■ . ~' ' 

approach . During the' first half of the t970s, ,when^ sending 5-year-olds to 
school ^as being debated In the ways outlined abjove, initial programs in 



the differ;8pt Lancjer .concentrated "^n working- conditions ar^" curricuium 
refonti in kindergartens (Arbeitsgruppe Vorschulerziehung, 197^/ This 
was the period of (^evfejoping new curricula. Building on current theories 
of preschool education, ^nany- function-oriented materials were developed 
(cf. 'Stfser & Bauerjee-Schneidepj 1972; Nitz, 1972). While other ap- 
proaches were only in the making, function^oriented curricula .dominated 
the scene not only within the modelprojects but outside as well. Tiiese 
function-oriente(^ curricula wereJntended to teach the child, systematically 

(i.e.,, by proceeding step-by-step in such fundamental ar^as as percep- 

. ' " ' ■ • / ' \ . ^ 

tion, language, and 'cognitive skillsV-ln" f|ct/ in all araas \^h fire^ ftHtira^' 



tipnal psychologists felt able to operationaliz^ instruction, " ^he m^erials^ 
Were handed outnn fjles.' "Traitiin^ in files" therefpre became synonymous 

with whatever seemed to .be important in preschool education. . ' 

V ■ . ' ^ ^, - ■ 

TraditiprSal kindergarten work also continued, but it w5S perceived as 

\ ' \ ' ■ : : ■ • ' ■ 

having no relevarjqe. The reai^ work was" the daily period of training in 

files. At that period, every child in thp so-called "pi^eschool group" 

jvithin the kindergarten or in any other preschool institution had to parti- 

dpate. Parents had to;obtairi information if their child wa*-ill so, that the 

• K. ^* * ■ . 

child could do his or her trainihg in fifes at home, and*^h^ training in 
files had to be repeated as many ttmes as necesiary. Grea^emphasis :ffas 
placed, on mastery of information and on measuring thfs mastery through 
testing. Preschool education was considered , a necessary, prerequisite for 
beginning reading, writing/ and mathematics in f5e first grade*! But, as 
can be seerr from the foHowing descnptiqfl/ these curriculum materials, also 
produced" serious problems. Specificalty> ' these problems centered around 
fiv^ characteristics of the m^eriaJs and their impJem^ntatiori:- ^ 



If . 





■ Ueafping in* its narrowest: sense is required, Teachfers, parents,* 

^/ ' ; ■ - 

' - and. children have to assume duties and\^foUow the standard 

program as ^they do af the elementary schoof level.. j,^ 
2-. Learning materials are not easity^ adapted to playihg; yet playing 
/ . . ^he characteristic way In vyhich .children of preschool age 

learn. ^ ' . ' 

3. Achievement is stressed, thus endaagering the^harmonious devel- 
bpmeht of the child^s whole pdKsonality. _ , 

m * - m. * 

4. The cognitive domain of the personality receives absolute priority 

+ '1 * * , ■ 

over tjne social -emotional and interactive dbmains/, and thiis em- 

phasis jeopardizes the child's "motivation, 

5. There is virtuaNy no transfer of functions, capabilteies, and' 
' skills, from' the teaching situation to the reahlife situations where 

they are needed (see, der^ef, 1976), 



^ Biefore this phas^^ came to an eijiijd^and especially sinc6 many differer^t^- 

school ana kindergarten- settings, were intfuded; difficLilties With^ this 
approach were discussed at large. >Even where highly structured lessons^. . 
^ homogeneous gfpupjngs, .priority to the .cognitive domain,, training and 
learning as a duty for the whole group, etc. wjBre incorporated within an 
' * institution, it was not easy to use function-oriented materials. Teachers 

> and administrators encountered many difficulties that could, be sotyed only 

' f ' ' ' ^ ^ ■ ^ " " ' ' ^ . ^ 

by using authority, : ' . v- : 

'] Phase 2"Curnculum implementation: Prevalence of the situation- 

oriented approach .. In the second half of the 1970s, the reisults of Work 

>ith modet^s in, this different Lander were e:>cchanged and tested in aTnation- 

wide trial, prpgrahi^(BundTUandiBr-Kommissioh , fDp BildUngspfanuhg and 

Fprs.chungsfoderunq; T9S2), ThVs progr^',.' a unique experience in W^st 



German_educatiohal politics, including about IB^tOOO cliildren,\was cliarged 

_ ^ ^ ^ \ ' ^ ' ^ ^.--^ A 

Twith finding methods that could be widely used and transferred, to eveijy- 

day kindergarten work.; The 'exclusive concentration of this program on 
kindergarten work, combined with a afminishing interest in sending B-^year- 
olds to school, made it apparent that the function-oriented materials widely, 
included in the federal trial program had no chanCe .within the enlarged 
kindergarten model ■ group, ^ Specifically, kindergarten teachers, for tlie 
sake of their children,, refused to "function" (i.e., to, follow prescriptions 
day after day, to imitate school "settings, to separate children from e^cj;) 
other, and to assign duties to children of this age). Although function- 
oriented instruction was found to enhance test 
the child's school life, its effects proved not to T&st very lohg. 
tion, the . overall activities of kindergarten teachers with their children 
seemed to be of much more importance than the training in files.- . And 
finally, a^ pew approach being widely discussed had brought out materials. 



t results iat the beginning^f 
to T&st very lohg. In addr-. 



that strengthened social learning processes, in the natural surroundings of 
the child. . 

In contrast to the large quantity of functron-orierited materials^ devel- 
oped previously, alternative project materials, although scarcely repre^ 

sented, won increasing acceptance.' As has been briefly sketched in the 

^>-^ * 

introductiorT/ these situation -oriented » materiais do hot concentrate on 

- ■ * - — * ' \ 

teaching basic skills or functions. Instead/ they draw on real-life situa- 
tions a g^ .e^rich children througli inultifaceteyi edtjcatfonal techniques (such 
■ as ^'Stories; ,,picn:ur€ts, role playing, games^ discussion) etc,). The teacher 
may ^choose Whatever is appropriate to the gPoup situation, the children's 
interests/* his or her own educational skills, the financial? means the 
rnsjtitution/ and so forth. The educational proposals are regarded as 



enrichtrrg the child*s life experiences (and probably those of the parents 
as ^ well)/ ability- .to manage real-ltfe situations, chance to solve problems 
adequately, and inclination to interact socially/ Reai-life situations (for 
examp^/ how to use the television, how to deal with quarreling among 
■friends, or ' how to begin first grade) are an important part of this pro- 
cess. Social learning is central to such materials/ and while the results of 
such learning cannot be.measured easily; in the long run children profit 
personally in terms of their self-concept ^ipd social adjustment, ^elf^con- 
ftdence/ social competence, and mastery . of facts are concurrently devel- 
oped. Kindergarten work in heterogeneous groupings profits from this 
approach, and in fact more and more kindergartens in the federal trial 
program rediscovered the logic of a fami^-like grouping of chjldren 
(Almstedt & Kammhofer, 1980), ' . ^ 

On the whole, then, the implemejitatiort phase" inadvertantly promoted 

♦ 

ihEf situation -oriented approach and Us materials all over -the country . 
Articles in hafi^books described the new kindergarten as a situation-or!-. 
ented institution- (Morsbei-ger,, Moskal, .& Pflug, 1978). ■ - 

" Phase 3^-Curricuium evaluation: 'Acceptance of -the situation-oriented 
approach . During the last few years," those materials that had been 
successfully tried out on a'federal basis were revised and implemented na- 
tionally within the proie'cts of the different Lander. Because only situa- 
trdn-optented material^ had won wide, acceptance, only those materials were 
given a ^chance for revision. Three schools especially received general 
recbgrfittbn ; these schools have pt'oduced materials, now ready for use 
throughout the 1980s. First^pf these schools is the situation approach / 
characterized by 28 teaching unjts develqpecl Under the direction of Jurgen 
Zrrtwer (1973) by a working group in preschool education at the German 




Wouth Institute in Munich.. Second is 'the situative apt:^roach , described by 
^rna IVtoskal .and her working grpu^ aff the Mrnistry of Labor, Health> arid 
Social Order ijri Ouss^ldorf in a* set of guidelines^foT^fUie' |5Tah^ 
in kindjergarten work (Minister ]f up Arbeit, Gesundheit und Sozial^s des 
Landes Nor<irhein-Westtalen, 1983)^ Finalfy, the situation-oriented- approach , 
develp[3^ by the present/author ^nd his .^plieagues at the University of 
Hannover (Oertel, 1^82, 1983)^ provides eight-teaching units. Afthough 
the materiall produced by these groups vary, sometimes fundamentatty^ all 
three schools emphasize the child*^ social' learning and-make use of real- 
life situations in their curricula. \ Table 1 details the major jworks^and 
goals of these three approaches; d subsequent section of this discussion 

will be devoted to an in-depth ^tudy of the materials presented by these 

■ ■ * . • , 

schools, . : / ^ / 



- Insert Table 1 about here ^ 

: ■ ~ 

The Present State ' , ' * , 

The end of the evaluation phase has brought the refortn movement to 
an end. Apart from research work carried out on $pecific questions (fOF 
es^ample, that concerning handicapped children or childreo of foreign 
workers), the research concentrated on CMrriculum. .^vork /-fV^^^opped 
completely- White the new approach seems to be wide!y|jaccepte<f, 'it is not 



firmty established: The^ present economic crisis niakes it more difficult to 
realize the approach:' Kindergarten personnel are reclUced, more children 
are taken into groups, -paid^ tirtie for the, planning of .educational ac:tivities 
is limitecJ, and virtually no funds are available for the necessary in^ervice 
training of kindergarten teachers. Higher professional standards for 
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kindergarten teachers are seen as betpg controVersiaL And, finally, as 



the crisis goes on, 



special ^jnte^rest 4|roups are* raising criticisms' 



— ^..x{[i£^$JXUAj;iONMDR^^ approach 

General Aspects of jthe Situationroriented , Approach 



i I' Although the ^ situation-oriented approach inclCl^es different schools ' 

■ '/ ' ^ -f " ^ ^ . : ■ ' . V . 

' (whose * specific cn^ractertstics, scientific 'backgrounds, implications for 

QUrriculiim devejopment, and kindergarten institutions are explained in 

■ < . ,■' " ■ ■ 

Table. 1 and will be dealt with at greafter lengtti shortly), th6se schools 

. ^ ' ■ I ■ ■ • = ' : . • 

have certain commpn characteristics. Among these characterises are the^ 
/following assumptibns: 

1. Learning is a matter of experience, especially in early childhood 
(cf/ the "learning by^. doing" approach of John Dewey). ,Th6 
kindergarten should therefore be seen and structured primarily 
as a field of e>:periences^ for building a way of life through 
projects, activitid^, field tr[ps,\etc. 

2. Growt^i^ can bfest' be athieved through everyday life situations 
inv6l\/lfig habits, conflicts in interactions, and fundamental' 

^- . ■■il -- ■ - .' . • ■ V ' ' 

childhood problems. Exercises isolated from real life /are inef- 
fectual. , ^ 

3. - Leam'^hg in reaNlife situations npeahs including the whole per- 
-sonali^ ^pf the child and a wftolistic striving for self-confidence, 
socialj competence, and mastery of facts CRoth, 1^71), The child 



has to learn to handle ^ituatibns more; and more independently 



JntenSe 



n'Se , particrpatj>ry bbseryatidn qf the everyday life of the- 
child ar/d .his br^ h^r other aciU\t]es \n, the group (s . essential if 



the |te'ach%> wants to.use the. situation-oriented approach. 
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5. Situation-oriented work depends on' constant communication within 
the teaching team^ Innovative ^experiences depend on coopera^' 
tibn, ' ' / 

6, ^Everyday life in a kindergaptert is (lot made up of a/series of. 



isolated activitieST^^histead / - it^s— a^--totaU;expenieace^, ilL^^JVilLcJi 
each activity- is; carefully planned td' contribute to the overall ■ 
goal 6f making' the child able to, act adequately in life situations. 

^ How€^ver, the situation-oriented approach requires, flexibility on 
the part of the^^teacher to' meet^ the n^eds and interests of the 
' individual children involved- ' 

-_7' Playing and-Je^nin'g can be regarded as Intertwined rather than 
separated;- the multifaeeted . sifjJarSbns of /ole playing and role 
interpreting ',stimulal&Videntit^^,. formation/ in the child (Mead> 

8, Free play and Uns^ructfoh ' ara equaljy imppJ^tant opportunities fdr 

' learmng by':'experi&nce^ . .Experience's witii-^ themselv^s^^ other- - 
chEfclreri/ and; a'dults^: as well -as wfm their natural and cultural 

- surroundings, may helfS chjjdrferi learn , to handle their own 

/ . J,/, - ^ ^ : / 

SjtUation^s. ■ - ' ^' - - 

9, " A flexibU,''ire^6ps^^^ of chil 

- " -dren;;is necessarily j'^rrcll^d^d' i^ educational '/plannmg: Individual 
/ participatrpnMs^hey^ 

10, Social "edu'datlon (dfiwt^i.fprms' of social, contacts, conflicts in 
jthe^ "group;; and- soclal-^yrucjurj^Sy especially in' the immediate 



ertvirbriRient). Is" "^ioiilrajl. td Tth^'siWation-oriented- approactj^ att 
work can be mtegrate^^ intb .thts geneiral field (Oertel^\ 1977-a^ 
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^11.^ Mixed-age grOups'in kindergartens facilitate social experiences. 
As compared with children In homogeneous groups, children In 

heterogeneous, groups can meet with friends of diff^etjent stages 

* ^ ' ■ - 

' of cteVelopmeht; they can learn (and are stimulated to do 'so 
. by the situation Itself) how strongly people vary because the*^ 



^^arrety Hs-gr^ater7— they-Gan^heJp-and^car_eL:Eo_r,.&ne_anoth^^ 
finally, they can , participate In the program' as they feel com* 
fortable. No child Is forced to nieet a standard set for his or' 
her age group because standards, If they exist, are' not made 
explicit. 

12. A flexible arrangement of room structures and surroundings can 
enhance the opportunities of the children to provide their own 
experiences. In principle, every field of children's activities 
can be represented within the eldssroom, 

13. ^Equipment, toys, books,^ etc., shoUld always be selected accord' 

ing*to the general theme of activities, per*haps in cooperation 

-I t 

with parents . and children. , Such themes may be "The Group 
Life, " "Exploring the Surroundings," "Ctjildren . of Foretgn 



Workers," "Children Come to School," and^so fdrth. - ^ 
14, Instead of -a fixed schedule (weekly, monthly, or .yearly), an 
open "plan clearly oriented to th^ heeds ahd interests of indi' 
vidu^h children is preferable- 
T5, ^ Finally, the teacher is not the aihknowing expert but a partner 
of children and parents, re^dy to benefit from their knowledge, 
-their ideas, and:,.t|3eir^\ abijit^ to open up opportunities for/ 
learning by ei<periences and. to insure learning. , > , 
The situatipn-ortepted ip^roach cannot be planned only on a day-to- ' 



day basis. It is a continufng process that starts as an idea but sfowly 



- r~--\ 
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comes to Koclude all facets of the learning process*' Step by step, through 
^action anii reflection, the whole educational institution undergoes an inno- 
'vative process. This process can be explained in greater detail according 
to the different schools of the approach. ^ i 

Schools of the Situation-orfpnted Approach \ w 

■ ^ ^ / ' \ 
The situation approach: Starting /with the ^social sciences . The situ- 

^tior> approach (see Table 1, first colymn)> initiated by Jifrgen 2lmmer, is 

an original curricOIum development-aiSproac^ that, in comparison with the 

otjier two schools, puts the greatest ejpphasis.on the social - sciences. 

Consulting with, kindergarten teachers, Uocial science . researchers hav& 

chosen. and ari^yzed children's present*. and I'uture-life sf^ations and have 

-presented their analyses, to teachej^s. The; teachers have then continued 

^the developmental process by transforming the analyses \nto teaching 

units, giving parents and children equal/ chances to contribute to the 

teaching/learning^ /pr^)cesses. .In particular/,' parents and their children are 

•^encouraged to contribute to the^choice of ' analyses and activities,, to help 

make decisions about educational aims, . and to , assist in determining the 

concrete' parts of the^' group work referring tc life situations. Through 

th^se different prOje<;ts, specific parts df the social reality (such as play- 

grounds, hospitals^ and schpois) are ^presumably influenced in ordeif^to 

meei\ children's needs and to facilitate their efforts m dealing adequately 

' . , ^ ^ ^ / , \" . ^ 

with these situations. The underlying idfa is to operi the kindergarten to 



the comrhunity ahd to democratize the community through kindergarten 



^h( 

Initiatives; \ Teaching . units may last .several months; sometirrjes several 

■ ' . ' ' ^ ' ' ' ' ■ '" 

units are dealt with at the same tim^^ . . " 

In the beginning, the situitipn approach, was directed pi^imarily 

tpWard the content .of the teaching" process and, the teaching/Jearning 



relationship per se. However; during the federal trial program, 'it became 
clear that the working Conditions in the kindergarten strongly affectefl the 
implementation process. The model projects utilizing this ^approach had 
excellent working conditions (i.e., two adults inV"gfoup of children, time 
for educational planning, extra rooms to subdivide groups, educational 
equipment, etc,)- Adherents 'of this approach therefore fight for better 
working conditions for all kindergartens,^ asserting that improved ^condi- 



tions will provide better chances to realize the cui"riculum. Thus, this 
approach can also be considered the most politicized/of the three, * ^ 

The situative approach: Starting with the socialization process . The 
situative approach* (see Tabl^' 1, second column), represented by Erna 
Mosk^ and her colleagues, started from ^ very traditional kindergarten 
background and educational planning and^as tried to inject innovation into 
them. According to this approach, the ^indergarten teacher works within 
the ^everyday situations ipJ the nearly childhood group (how the children 
plaV and what they talk about and look at) and tries to enlarge on these 
activities. A curriculum, if considered a book of preplanned activities, fs. 
*not necessary. "Every teacher has to find his or her own way. 

Sometimes this approach is strikingly simitar to traditional kindergar"- 
ten work, but the fine examples published *in riteratul^^ (Merker, RCising/ 
& Blanke, 1980') demonstrate that ini^ovatioh is possible. These exampjes 
lean heavily on the play activijtles of the children. ^.Situations frofn outside 
1n ttje community seem' to be integrated into play centering on stores, 
^banksv families, teachers, materials, etc. Thus, the community can be 
consider^d^^'to be represented, but no special changfes, either in the com- 
muQity -or jn the kindergartSn^^s working conditions or type of ieducational 
.plarmrng, ,are expected. 



* The ,ffe(;jeral trial program hHS shown that kindergarten teachers really 
need a curriculum if they^ want to function effectively. Without special 
inserviQe training, guidelines are not enoug^i. AljthoU^h guidelines made it 
easy to geli^'start^d i^ the process"^ of implementing the ^situative approach, 
they> were soon left behind in order to act, and reflect on more demanding 
prqtirams. — ^ ' ■ ^ - 

i The sltb^tion^oriented appri)aclfe: Integrating socialization/ situation, 

and social sciences ■ / Tfre situation -ortented approach (see Table 1, third 

^^^^ ■ * ' 

colu^jin) developed by Frith)0f.Oertet„and his colleagues at the University 
"of Hannover stated as i a mutuaj exchange ^ptween some scientists and 
many kindergarten teachers. Originally, 'the teachers were^vui^able 1x> 
fulfill the demands of social and educational scientists and were dissatisfied 
with scientists' work^. Slowly, fropri visit to yisit^ trom observation to 
observation, from one bit of u(Mt to the ne:^t, a mutual ^understanding 
between teachers and scientists was ^eveloped. ThSs understanding led to 
a cgrrfculum out of which the scientUJ^s^^Sev^^ frames of reference (the 
understanding of social education^^the\theory/pVactice module for curricu-^ 
lum development, and the intedt^ation of , aucricu|um work as .a part.of the 
overall kindergarten concept/. The teaching Units p^r se jvere the results 
of. the teaqh^rs? exchange prbcesses, action^ and reflection. The curricu- 
lupn was designed to ^ve equal attention toAthe child, the theme (situa-^ 
tion), and th^^- discipline. Eveiv^^Q^ was mada to ascertain the proper 
balance, , ^ * 

, The federal trial program demonstrated the usefulness of this integra- 
tive poisition* Jviateriafs could be revised, to-refiect a gre^ei" openness to 
the . situation and fiexibiiity for the leafrijer* The curriculum, the cjevelop^ 
nient of which is considered only one part of 'the activity "of . the te^acher,K 



will not be undermia^d if, other aspects .of tlie kihdergartefi-do-not-eliangeT^ 
Altliough tliis approacli begins with traditional yvork and with the everyday 
situationsk^that can be observed In the ^roup.^innpvation within the whole' 
setting is the, final goal,. The community^ cannot be completely excluded 
from these changes, 

. ;■ . . .. i' - ■ ' - ' 

Criticisms of the Situation-oriented Approach : ^ 

* .J , 

i . ' / . ^ 

Although widely used and accepted ^ ^(tuation-oriented approaches 

have encountered severe criticism from the yery^fteginning, and the criti- 

Gi'sm has increased in the last few years." Some of this criticism has come 

. ■ ^ ' ^ ^ . 

from the researchers who introduced these approaches. Some of the ques- 

tiops raised by such researchers are enumerated below; 

J- 

1. What ^s njeant by the term "situation?" ^ 
_ 2. Can the , situation chosen be fundamentally, not only prag- 
^ rpatically, justijjed? 
3, >How far-reaching should the analysis of ^the_ situation be?^ 
,4, To what degree is it reaify possible to allow parents and childreri 
to participate in . the process of analyzing situations' and imple- 
menting situational learning? 



5, I Are all^inte^pretatjons of situations (for exampje, "Playgrounds 
iri the Neighbprhood") acceptable? , if ^ not, hoji/ can the inap- 



V 

propriate ones be. recognized? 



6. - ^fter a careful analysis of the situation, what should be included 
in the teaching process? " - 



7,^,Can ' ^ducation^ adequately answer to all the different lev^s- of 
socialization that can be foOnd in a grqup of children? 
V '8. How can generally accejiffed'^'overall goals be managed to keep the 
full support of the group?" 
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. .- 9* -To what, extent .can education really be combined with th^ play of 

ft.' 4 

. , ■ Children? ^ ' 

10. What are l^e measurable effects of the approach oni^hitdrei^'s 
development? ■ 
Although the questions have been^ formulated, research to date has 
discovered only some of the answers, and the funding of research in this 
field has come almost to an end-. 

j Other fundamental criticism comes from outside the ^research com- 
munity involved with the situation-oriented approach- Tpfese major points 
have been* coUected, reorganized, and annotated (Holtershinken, 1982) . 
The criticisms are worthy of consideration and will be answered point by 
point. ' . ^ , ^ 

r . * ■ . • ^ 

Religious ^r^uments . Fund^amental criticisms* come from religious 

i» ■ 

educators (Kaufmann, |974) who find thtf situation-oriented approach 
anthropbloglcally unsBtind/ especially wh^n implemented according to the 
sitjj^tion approach. These critics assert that the overall goals\ of autonomy 
and emancipation underlying the situation -oriented approach" should be 

revised. However, they are not sufficiently including the social respon- 

/ ' * " * * 

y^'sibiiity of every individual in a given society, and, in fact, a revision of 
these goals has been accomplished by the authors' addition of "solidarity*' 

the overall ^goals. The basic human activity^of managing one's situation, T 
the argunpent goes, is overstresse^ to , the exclusion of culture, tradition,* 
history, and the 'value-bound behavior that is Influenced by th6se factors 
(see 'Golb^g-Schrader & Krttg, ,1980), In other words, the human beinq 
is riot seen by. these critics as being as "free" as the situation-oriented^ 
appro^ch^ inipties. ^ ^ 
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Regardless of their derivation, the oVerall goals of isLtuatiCin-oriented 
approaches and their emphasis oa socialization can be jusfcffied when se^n 
friWTi^ a bro^dec perspective. Learning is funSament^Uy social' learning; it ^ 
is^ a continuing dialogue ^and an interactive process. It makes s^se, 



a strategy that 



r^t approaches 
situations — their 
process include 



therefore, to start formal* education with 
the sociaii2mg process at home -and tackles reaJ-iife 
analyses, enrichment,; and changes. Descriptions , of this 

labels like '^tonomy,** "self-', social, and factual competence,** **setf 

- 1 ^ 1 ' ' " 

reliance," and so on. It is the social ciimensfon as a general learning field 

tha^ Is of concern. This <^finition of learning has nothing to do with 

actionism, social technology, lack of tradition and history], or avoidance of 



value questions. There may be dangers 



in these trends, but these 



se^e- 



proaches stem from different interpretations of learning in general, 

- Arguments from<soci<il critics ^ Arguments next come from scientists 
who are very critical o1 oi^c present society* ' They point out that the 
approach- has not developed a theory -of stdcifety, Assirtmg that real -life 
situations stio^ldn't be taken as final states that one c^ choose voluntarily 
irr order ta manage, these critics argue that real^^ife Jsituations have to be 
changed through actions According to a deyeloped concrete Utopia. Chang- 



ing one's individual,' life situation, step 



by step', doesn't satisfy these 



critics. They fear that these efforts will simply stagnate society at its 
present level' (Geulen,!- ,1975). 

If critics poirrt out a lack of a Utopian model /of society implicit in the 
appj:*oach, they must reme^nber that they , have a right to V^^^ their views, 
but they must not force'their own solutions on all peopled Ht/man beings 
should not be expected to accept only one perspeqtive. The>4iTterpretation 
an4 definition of/ situations and th^ir results require long ^term disrcus- 
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. ' sions within eve^y Meaning -^oup*.. -'Otherwise, teachers, students^ ^dd" 
parents would "\e%tib|eGt tD *foreijgn , will and would' never become self- 
defining hum^n beings. Defining - processes cannot be predetemlined for * 
all times'^and environment's; they must be experienced and develope(^ - 
cooperatively. The situation-orierited approach is a process .approach 



/ % 



emphasizing methodology ^ and not 
everyone^s interpretation. 



coht^at^ It 1s/ therefore, open to 



Criticisms based on developmentat psychology . 



Other critics 



(Gockelgr, 1981) stress a, lack of orientation toward developmental psy- 

* • ^ 

cholpgy. They claim that the' participation"\of 3- to 6-year-oId children, 
along *with their parents,, ih "jhe analysis^of . skOatioria is psychologically 
unsound, . arguing that children dannot be equal to adults in analyzing 
situations. Children, these critics claim, have different views of reality; 
it is possible that they would define reaj^Iife situations in ways radically 
different from the interpretation^ . of adults. However, in kindergarten 



programs utilizing the situation-oriented approach', the role of children 

-involved in anaty^inq^ and developing the situation differs dramatically from 

the role of adults/. In their own way, within their level of understanding, 
> * ' ' • ' * " 

children can participate* Admittedly; if is difficult to make socialization 

processes and jeducational proposals compatible, as even the authors of 

these approaches, agree, but it is Worth the effort (see Zimmer, 1973, 

p. 43). Developmental theories and empirical data^ have also shown that*, 

^ although, psychologists have been minimally involved in creaifng,the situ- 

^ ation*oriented approach, this method ^oes not demand achievement beyond , 

^ ^ the. ability^ of the 3- tD 6-year-old child- Certainfy, .participation requires 
! . . * ^ 

interactive capacities leading to the phase^of concrete operations- The ^ 



development of materials for preschool learning tasks is central to -this 



. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , - ' ^ :\ ■ \ ^* '.••Jr: ■ ^' < _, ■ . . ■ . ■ 

■■■ ■ ->^' \r-'^'' ■ ..ff ■' ■ ^ 

approach « However, a stmple^^fij here nee to;,4^iaget's approach is inadequate- 
because ' egocentrism and sociaj learning , se^^.toj/be' mutually esxclusive. at 
this age. The development of the feifning proicesses/of preschool children ^ 
has to be fundamentally refined. - t i - 

Argumentsx concerning Neo-Marxian influence , FinalJy; some critic^^ 
actually tear a Neo^Marxian influence on kindergarten v^ork resulting from \ 
' the situation-oriented approach ^Maier, 1980)^ This almost irrational 
criticism has to do with the orientation of the approach toward Piage^'s 
findings that children develop Iheir moral judgments in different stages. 
To theser critics, this means a refusal of classical ethtcaj thinking within 
the churches, especjallly within the Catholic church. Criticisms also con^ 
cern the critical theory of Habermas, in which ethicail^ositions cannot be 
simply stated by authority (religion, church, 'or party) but must be 

V 

■^developed through human communicatipn, ' ■ 

To refute these claims, it can be argued that the ethicafnorms of any 

religious fjenortTi nation or 'social ^ group are not lostr when children are 

» " * ■ ^ ' ■'"i^ . ^ - ^ 

involved in* the development of their own system of values. Condemning 
thi^ a^ ^ 'N eo*jMlarxian approach Js absurd- 'For t|ie chfldren's . sake, the 
Perspective of specie) interest groups must be rejected- .Such views may 
iDe presented, ^ but^ because th^ stXjcture of thir^^g/^ speaking, and 
acting is not merely'an adapting process, :^ey will not be accepted- 

,While space does not alljjw for a specific aiisWer to all 'of the criti^ 
^ cisms of the situation-orjented approach, it^may be noted that they are to 

' " . ' ' , - ' " ■ ^ ^ . ' 

some extent self^gpntradictory. In a^jtion, the^e^argumeHts ^are b9und to* 
S|iecific disciplines ^aqd interests, and in many ca^es ask^tdo much of the 
theoretical background and prattical reialization of the approach. Ah , 
/ educatipna! approach c^n never solve all problems and be acceptable to all 
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iaterest groups. However, these criticisms include the main points- of the 

present discussion of preschool education in West GeriMny and point ol^t 
* - . - ' ^ -~ ' * 
some of the inherent dangers, 

-The next section will deal fundamentally With the '.scientific back- 
ground that supports the situation -oriented approach. This' background 



will make clear that the approach is essential for competence ^formation^ and 
I identity development during the child's preschoor years. Social learning is 
^the-fu.ndsmental agent of change im the' child's early development. If this 
point can be illuminated; even the most profound scepticism about s*ituat^flm- 
oriented curricula shoqid disaj^pear. 
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ARGUMENTS FOf^ THE PR(OR"rTY OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 
\ ' ' . INc^EARLY CH1LD.H00D 

First argument: Changes in curriculum development and research 
(i.e:, in applied research) are reactions to worldwide trends in basic re- 
search : The shift, toward situation-oriented curricula from function* 

* oriented (also^ called "discipline-oriented^) curricula* has been described in . 

■ ' ^ ^ . ^ ^ ■ ' . t 

' didactiq' literature as a shift toward (a) process versus product orienta^*' 

■ / ■ * ■ . ' 

tion, (b) Interactioni^tic versus behaviorisiic learning, (c) teachers and' 
learners being treated as subjects rather than objects, *f?f) cur*riculum 

development by teachers themselves rather than by experts, (e)^''decen- 

' - « ** - 

tralized versus centralized,* decision , making, (f) context-bound -curriculum 

a3 opposed to curriculum Materials neutral to contexts, and (g) task orteh- 

tatlbn rather^ than knowledge driehtation (Becker ^ Haller, 1974; peutscher 

Bjldungsrat,, Bildungskommission, 1974; ,!*Thema: Qfffene Curr1cula4M973) , 

t - Those iri West Germany and elsewhere who choose sUuation-oriented, 

''cMprtcUla (Which became, mdre arid more the majority position ^I^Germany) 

also choose a chan^^ in th^. mddefs dfi&asic research* They have rejected 



positivistic or behaviorlstfc positions in favor of relativistic, phenomeno- 
logical positions: l-lumans cannot be seen as complex machines that can be 
conditioned under scientific control to the right behavior for the improve- 
ment of humankind. On the ^contrary, individuals must be seen as active 
bemgs defining themselves in a continuing interaction with their surround- 
ings, through experiences that force them to organize, differentiate, and 
restructure perceptioij^^ again arid ?gain but bring them to no more than 
rotative truth in the pfTocess (Breadmore, 19800- The/situation-oriented 
approach has to be seen in the light /of a tradition that stresses social 
learning, interaction, and communication 3s basrc^ to learning processes. 

Second argument: RefceJ^t efforts to describe the development of the 
child tend to emphasize the mutual exchange of ^ biological and societal 
factors In development, describing not, only their existence but also, their 
intertwined effects at every ^tep of development as well (Peukert, 1979), - 
Whenever scientists in West Germany today try to describe" the development 
of the child or even aspects of. the child's behavior— for example, playing 
(Hebenstreit, 1979)"they draw, from theories of difflf^ntv origins in order 
to avoid a one-sided picture. Mostly, elements of ^cognitivisfrT (Piaget, 
Bruner) arje^ combined with those of psychoanalysis .(Freud, Erikson) gnd 
symbolic interactionism (Mead, Gdffman, Krappmann). Parrtientier (1979) 
shows us "some biological tendencies in Freud and Piaget. l-le explains that 
two extreme positions of learning are no Jonger acceptable: learning as a 
process of" actuaiizihg a .ge/igtic potential (as in maturation theory) and 
learning' as a, result of influences from outside (as in. behavioristic learning 
theory)\ Jo Parmentiier^^earnihg is a defining process based on symbolic 
-interactionism: - : . - , 



Each definition of a situation which a humah"* being makes is 
based on his desire to p^f^ceiye the situation, as it really is. But 
the reality of the situation is unknown. You can ngver ^rasp a 
situation in itself--exjc^pt from its definition through the,>think- 
^ liig : and acting hunjfan baing. Whether there are situations 
irtclependent of "defining" processes of the human being can 
never be knoWji by this human being. , . . Defining situations, 

. therefore, can never be an act of reflection, Jike ^ooking info' a , 

* * . - 

mirror. But at the same time it cannot be. a simple projection 
either. In both cases the activity of the human being woujd be 

i 

limited to^ the continual repetition pf what already exists, be it 
within the subject or in the environment. Instead, 1 am consid- 
ering the ;^efinition . of a situation as an undertaking in which 
subjective/ and obj^tive moments of reSttt^ are intertwined. The 

situation /thus defined is the expression of reality reworked by 

/ ^ ^ . ■ \ ^ < ^ ' ^ . ^ 

the hunr^an being, (pp, 26*27) * 

Learning in^ itself is therfefore an interactive process;, in its fundamentals, 

it is situation-oriented socia! learning,* * ^ 
' ' } ' " . * 

Thirb argument; " A critical analysis of theories and empirical data 

I \ ' " . * " , ■ 

concerning the developments of competence and identity formationMn early 

childhood shoWs that the development of interactive competencies must have 

priority over cognitive and verbal competencies . In, order to clarify the 

process of identity^ formation in children, a, brief description of devetop-^ 

meht iri th,e cognTtiye, language^ and interactive domatns follows* With 

respect to. the. cognitive domain-^ Piagei0967), and Bruner C1970) describe 

the "cognitiVe- capacities 7h early childhopd as. preoperatipnai and rigid with 

respect to: context, and "situation, But^ the- " . " ' 



cognitive structure of young cfiildren can be cfianged/ as tias been demon- 

'strated especially by Russian psychologists (Galpenn, 1969; Leontjew, 

1973; Wygotski, 1974). Children can partially use abstract thinking, and 

j^pecial studies prove that egocentric . speech ha^ the sense of dialogue 

rather than mondlogu§. Such speech can be seen functioning positively. 

a^ cognitfve §elf'direction in problematic situations,: 

This means that , thinking and control behavior have to be 

considered with Wygotski as an- internalization of language and of 

* 

. the control behavior of the language community of the child; 
egocentric speech is typical of the ^ transitional stage from 
externa] speech to internal tfiought. (Peukert^ 1979, p. ^9). 
Speech development accordingly precedes cognitive development,. 

As concerns the language domain, the acquisition of language" cannot 
be explained acceptably as a simpl.? conditioning process (cf.. the dis- 
agreement between 6. Skinner and Noam, Chomsky at the end of the 
1950s)- Altt^iough' the rote of biological or genetic determinants should not 
be discounted, language development is seen today as the learning of 
compiex action sequences that increasingly find verbal expression/ Law 
guage cannot be. considered a system of "symbols with j^hich an objective 
reality can be cppied; instead," it represents a^ "way/of ' lif§,K" a "practice 
through ' use" (Wittgenstein^ 1967)- Consequently, verbal acts have to 
be seen as adtions in situations having consequences^ . New research 
approaches demonstrating this understanding' shov/ that the child, ^from his 
or her earli.est attempts at speaking, tries to structure, interaction. For 
the child, every^verbat act has meaning depending, on cognitive l^nowledge. 
tchrdugh problems of imteractions with responding persons, tne child >is" 
fo>*ced tcf ,glvB^jjp naive routines: of interaction and to develoq syntactical 
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djffere,ntiatioft (Miller, 1976)-. .'ih the- -chrild between the age^^-^f-^l^^ndj^ 
years, verbal behavior^becomes more and mor6 independent of its context^ ^ ' 
paralleling the development of the child^s .interactive capacities and his or 
her insight into different perspectives on situations. - ^ /' . 

■ In the interactive domain, research into the development of interactive 
competericfes in early childhood clearly demonstrates that the -hypothesis of ^ 
egocentnsm in early childhood must be revised. Role taking does not 
require concrete operational thinking. Although much empirical data 
explains that the preschool child is unable to clearly distinguish between 
his or her own perspective and the perspectives of others, this result 
should be interpreted very carefully. A revised model of 'social compe- 
tence, according to Flavell (1974), shows, that elementary knowledge of 
different perspectives in visual and affective .perception and experiencing 
exists at a very early age^ An tndWidual has to consider the perspective 
of others^ in order fulf[ll personal intentions-. However,^ role-baking . 
abilities are used to different degrees according to the. difficulty of a task . 
(i.e., a person may have the competencies but may not necessarily, use . 
them). It is difficult for preschool children to anticipate, and heed the 
^motionsi^ and perspectives of otheir children as clearly as they perceive 
their own. An adult can Interpret* a child's behavior adequately .only by 

seeihg the^ situation through the chiWs eyes. Children need^p be taught 

■ - " * * , * < 

to actualize and develop further their capacities for changing their per- 
spectives. Interactive experiences thus have an effect on both speecK and 
thinking/ " - , ' ' ' . ^ , ^ 

FoXjrth' argument; An analysis of basic research in ^arly childhood . 
^demonstrates that social learriirig deserves preeminence in early childhood 
education- CPeu kerfv^79^) * xKe ifundamehtar arfeas in early chndhood . 
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development/ as defined In this literature, Incfude (a) shiftjng from ego- 
centrism to sociocentrism, (b) assuring one*s role in appropriate age. and 
sex groups/ and (.c) learning empathy (i,e-, reflecting on one's own. role 
in* relation to others). These steps are all pverall goals of social learning,. 
. The process of development from a preoperational to a concrete operational 
stage in thinking, speaking, ^nd interactlnfg "can be seen as a process in 
which Jnteractive potentials" lead to a differentiation of syntactical structure 
and a clearer verbal descrifitjon of complex situations, In the cognitive 
domain this potential helps the transition to reversible operations (Plaget) 
, .'V . ^and to a^^continuing decentralization of perspectives of perception" 

(Peukert, 1979/ p, 'The situation-briented approach can certainly 

* ' ' '•■^^ " ' 

aid in this process. ' " 

/ \ - - , ^ ' 

Fifth argument: The structure of intj^ractive processes in early child - 

hood must be set upMn accordance with the overall goals of sociaf, learning. 

Such social learning must, be seen as occurring within a situation-ori^nted 

context: 4 . " , , / 

1,'.^ The development of the child must be seen ,as an interactive 

^ process in which the reactions of the child are affected by the 

actions he or she has learned to e^^pect from adults and the 

-actions of adults aj^e shaped by the reactions they expect from 

the child.* ' 

Z. The whole personality of the child, in all its dimensions/ must be 

* - - 

included, ^ ^ 

3. Different stages of development (for which the cogniti-ve theory 

of Piaget, ff modified, is still the best frame of reference) must 
* ■ ' be taken into account by the teacher, ^ ^ 
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C Learning must be interpreted as a dialectical process that neces- 
sitates cOTtinual restructuring of the thinking process tn the 
attempt to coi^e with ppoblems. Educational, processes and pro- 
grams must /be shaded in order to envision the child today in 
terms of his or her potential for the future. * ^ \ ' 

' . . CONCLUSION ' 

Preschool^ education in West Germany, can be seen in ter^s of^eyer^ 

perspectives resulting from various aspects of the refornj movement duj^ing 

the last 15 years. Tbe present situation of the' kindergarten, which- 



serves 3- to 6-year-old children, can be best demonstrated in the develop- 
ment, implementation, and evaluation of its programs. iTti^ee stages of - 
devefopment /have *been described, and today's predominant situation- 
oriented approach has been characterizAt and illustrated through descrip- 
tion of itsy^different schools. * . 

This' approach and its instructional materials have legitimized pre- 

' / \ , . . * - * 

school education- as an academic field and giv^n it an educational perspec- 
tive i^ its own right. One hopes that' this bodes well for preschool ' 
education in the 1980s/ Criticism of the. approach, mostly the result of the 
economic crisis and political conservatism, cannot stand up to,, research 
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findings. , The ^ basic principles "of the situation-oriented approach have 
b^n justified, scientificaliy. After years of applied research— development, 
jmplementation, evaluation,, and revision of educational concepts and mate- 
rials—the approach is ppw ready, far iR«)rjdwid.e use. Its materials are 
appropriate for preschool institutions in any country with an industrialized 
society similar to West Germany^s. In ]g>eory and practice, its methodology , 
nify be Osed for currfculum development throughout the world. 
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.FOOTNOTE 



Thq Jferm "situation-oriented approaqfi" %s used in" this discussion in 
tjwo way?..' It refers generally to all varieties of the approach, but--if so 
noted— alsa -' indicates ' specif ical/y. the curricufum devised by Oertel and 
colieagCies, - . - 
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Table ,1 ^ - - . 

Schools of the Situation-oriented Approach 



Type;c^ Approach 



Situation Approach 



Sltuative Approach 



Situation-oriented Approach 



Adthor and 
deyetop mental 
group' 



JCirgen Zimmer and the * 
, Working '^roup in Preschool 
Education of the Carman 
Youth Institute at, Munich,., 
composed for Several years 
of about 30 experts In the 

field and kindergarten 

' \, 

teachers and social- educa^ 

■■ -'j- ' " 
^tors of Hesse and Rhineland- 



:oraectio 



Erna Moska), in con^ction 
with a mixed working 
group of the Ministry 
of Labor/ Hea^h', and 
Social Order at 
Dusseldorf in Nordr^heia- 
Westfalia 



Frithjof Oertel, and his co*^.l 
workers* W, ^Dichans, S. 
Bdse, R.-Chr* Bracke, ^ 
BCihrlen-Enderje/ M- 
Dedekind, L. ^Fichtner, ^ 
A. Gerke, and W. ^ 
L i e kdf ett / i n coop erati on 
with kindergarten teachers 

•i 

and social educators of 
LoWer Saxony^-^a project^ 
carried through at the" 
University of Hanhover.,:^ 



■- ' 2. Title bf materiatsv " ^C urriculum S oziates Lerhen . 



bidaktische Emheiten fur 



Arbertshilfen zur Pianung 
der Arbeit im Klnder- 



Eiementare ^ozialerziehung : 
Praxishitfien fur den Kin- 
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Table 1/ p. 2 



Type of Approach # 



Skuatron Approach 



Situative Approach 



Situation-oriented AjSprq^ch^ C^C- " Jr:/^ 



/ 



den Kindergarten [Social 
Learning Curriculum. 
Teaching UnFts fpr^ Eariy 
Childhood Educationl, 
(Arbeitsgruppe 
^ Vorschulerziehung, 1980). 



garten [Aids for the 
Planning of Kindergarten 
Work]. " "(Minister ftJr ' 
Arbeit) Gesundheit und 
Soziales des 'Landes Nord* 
rhein-Wes.tfalen, 1983). 



decgar&n-^iEfipm 



Sdciaf' Education: -PractitaT- ^^ 



AidsJipr-i-Kinderaar^teh. l-^'Ic 
Work]' (berteo/{982)^ 7 'r 
Kbnzept -itftd^l^ethod'enrMe -^ 
menta^erjSoziaterzreh'ung .: 
Materialiish fuR die\:Aus^^ ^ - : 
und Fortbildung der . , : 
Erzieher [Concept and 
Methods'rtP^^ Elerftpntary ■ 
SocFal Education: \ Mate- 
rtats for " the Training\ of 
Kiridetgarteft T:feachers] 
(Oerte.1,-1983). 




4^. 
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Table 1, p. 3 



Type ojf Approach 



Situation Approach 



Sftuattve Approach 



Situation -oriented Approach 



Main content 



28 units dealing with sub^ 
jects such as television, 
handicapped children, 
children of foreign 
workers, children 7h th& 
hospital, etC/ Units 
are. subdivided into intro- 
duction, materials to " ^ 
analyze the situation, 
educational proposa^s^ 
cooperation bt parents 
^ and ot^er adults, and y 
use of didactic 
materials. . i 
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8 chapters and 3 appen-. 
.dices.. Chapters include 
"Kind&rgarten as an 
Institution in Its Own 
Right/ "Planning and ' 
Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Wprk," "Methods 
and Org^nlzatrpnal 
Structures oT Ec^catlonal 

Work," "Tasks and FomlS^ 

-- ^ ■ / 

of Work with Parents," 

' ' T * J . 

"Teamwork," "Materials 
for Kindergarten Work," 
"Children in Specific 
Situations/*' and, "Coop- 



8 units, including. "Enter- 
ing Kindergarten," "We ^ 
Get to Know Each- Other," 
"Th& Kindergarten Group," 
"Everybody HasS Family," 
"Exploring -Our SUrrouhd-" 
ings," "What We Do Outside " 
of Kindergarten t^ime^" 
"People Here and in Other ^ 
Places," and "We'll Go to 
First G rade . " Units Ifi^ 
elude general aids for . 
planning, proposafs for 
practical ^work, and hints 
on other materials (P^Q- 

■ m 



'1 



Type of -Approach 



, / Situation Approach 



Situative Approach 



rljp 



Situation *ortented Approach 



9^ ' ' 




eration with the Primary 
School and Other Educ^- 
tipo^l Ihstitutions." 
Appendices include , 
"Fundamental Perspec- 
tives in Education," \ 
**P'rescriptlQns of the Law," 
and "Contributions of ^ 
the Institute of Social. 
Education*^. 



ture books, stones, play 
materials, handbooI<s' for 
kindergarten teachers, 
etc). ' 



^4 ^ ■- ' 



4. Important accom 



17 situation f!Ims_to accom- Merker, RCising, and 



panying liierature pany different teaching / ^ , Blanke (1680)1 
and^^other/ relevant units* .Also Zimmer (1973),' 



materials 



Arbeits^ruppe; VorscI^UIer- 
ziehung (1973f1^76), and ^ 



FHm on conflict education 
at the preschool ^ level 
(brochure,- 2 x 2 slides, 
and "passette),- Also 
KCtehenhoff and Oertel 



Table 1, p, S 



Type of Approach 


Situation Approach ' ' 


Situative Approach 

* 


' 

f 

Situation-oriented Approach 




Col berg- Schrader and 




^* (1976), Oe>tel (1978).' 




Kmg (1977, 19805. ^ 




« 

4 : 


5 Taraet gpoud 


PrIma'rMv/ kinHpraartpns - 


Primari Iv all kinHerGar* 


Primarilv the individual 




and training institutes^ 


tens and training in- 


kindergarten teacher and 






stitutes in Nordrhein- 


social educators , person* 






' Westfalia 


nel of training institutes, 


^ ■. 

». - «^ 


* 


, ' i 


and preschool experts, ^||^ 

* 











Educational aims 
and o^/erall goals 
for the child 



Autonomy and competence 
(solidarity)) capacity to 



manage life^ situations in 



social contexts. 



Self-confidence)^ communi- 
cation skills, discovery 
and understanging^pf* 
one's surrounding^, art!- 



Seif-compptence, sociai 
competence, and ; factual 
competence (a ^opipetence 
set); developsnefiljlof foj^ms 



culation and rn^nagement \ of social contact; rjesolutjon 



of changing life situa* 



tions. 



of conflicts; understanding 
- ^ 

of societal structures \n 

1 i ■ ^ 












Type of Approachf- 


. "Situation Approach 


Situative Apprbacjj ^ -iSifualionj^oni 


ented Approach 











^ ' .- './^ IV'-^'""""'' ^-'^L'-.-i -v^'-—"'^'^' ^ . - ■ — 







^^^"^ — ; — 








7/ Methodological "Projects'^CfleW trij 


D$/ ^C^ 


pe^^ppmen 




lV:/:"tThemj6sr;<3fev 


tiop^ed ,iv^.pj^ay-' 



Approach 



tivitieg,/ grPPP reports/; ^l/iy,'j,;ij|^^^ 



^^r-^'-y- ■ ■■■■■ 



" a CGom panted \ p repia nie^dv ^ ' - ^Visi afs ;.-f le^< r blj&^.u^e^^^ - ' :^s'ma llei^^ aicttyfti eV/. ^ - 'T^^ai^r " ; ^ : ^ Oil 

or ev&IUatea- ,by : ,d!?cussig^/. : r ^^Vj;^ 

;P!ahning p;pbcesses?jvEtR_ o|^:d |^ Ma[ted ,pIayihg/7^ - ^ : ; ^^^^^ 

Idreft^iarianpa? - / jcreatjve Wdrkl'j^^ 



inta perjOds ^of 





^ Table 1, p. 7 



Type of Approach 



Situation Approach 



Situative Approach 



Situation-oriented Approach 



^8, Process of 



p[annjng"'.f 



- ^- - 



! Choice and lanalysis of. 
present and future real-: 
life situations by heseaT*ch- 
ers and others inyopS^d; 
^ continued artaiysis of 
situations; resulting in 
immediate changes;^ Link- 
age^ between social learning 
and tethnScal Skills, witfiin 
;this. process; cooperation, 
among; pari^Snt^- in". deffh^^ 
■ v gbat^)^^ran^i;vczm situations/ 
/an^^ prgahtiJrig/tha chilcJ's.^ 



— — 7-^ — , , r 

^Observation and its_ 
structuring; defining" 
themes , develop! ng 
themes according to 
learning fields. 



;lea' 



.processes.;- MutyaJ 



; -learning of; pai,rents> ". 




"i; ■ ■ 

^ 5 H ' 



Choice of situation among. ^ 
the teaching group . (ob 
se'ryatioit^and/rqbilection of 
information), analysis of 
the /.situation (documenta- 
tfbn and judgment)/ deci- 
sions aBout relevant .aimS/ 
methodorogjcal orlehtatton> 
a nd e ya I u atlo n f 0 1 towi ng 
implenientation,- 



V; Table 1, p. 8 



Type of Approach 



Situation Approach 



Situative Approach 



Situation -oriented Approach ^ 



, 9. Project^history 



teachers / and children for 
close contact betwe^en kin- 
derigarten and community. 
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^ 1971-75: Development of- 

materials in Hesse and 
■ RhineJandrPfalz. 
' 1976-78/79:, Fedepaf trial 
program^, including the. 
9, participating Lander. 
- Formation of special 

evaluation group for the 
- ' program, ' : . ' '_ 
, 1979-80: Revision: ' ^ 



1974: Pubfication of 
materials/ ■ 

1976-78/79: Federal trial 
program in 8 Lander * 
Specific -evaluation of , . 
materials by an internal 
evaluation group. - Revi- 
siorijlFor*^ use in the 
19S0S. ■ . . 



1970-71: Prepatory stage 
1972-75: Development .of 
materials in Loweif Sa><ony. 
1Sfy6- 78/79: , Federal trial 
program- in 7 Lander . 
Specific evaluation in 
Lower Saxony. . 
ISSO'-S.It Revision, ' 
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table 1, 9 




^ype of Approach 



5^ 



Situation Approach 



Situative Approach 



Situation-oriented Approach 



10. Scientific 
background 



Robinsohn, Dewey, lllichv 
and Freire. Reaction 
against function- and . 
"^iiiscipiine'**^ oriented 
approaches and tradi^ 
tional kindergarten work. 



Reaction against fuhction*^ 
ariehted approaches) , 
subject orientation, con' 
tent orientation/ but afso 
against too mgcii action 
in the classroom, ^\ 



Roth, Hentig, and\the new 
social studies in the United 
States/ Reaction, agai^r^st 
systematic learning in 
preschool education and 
traditional social education.. 



|:RIC 
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